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Compulsory Military Training 


On November 20th a petition prepared by the Committee 
on Youth Problems of the American Council on Education 
was addressed to the President of the United States. A num- 
ber of national organizations endorsed this petition in toto 
or in principle. 

The President indicated in his reply that appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress would commence hearings in the near 
future with respect to universal military training and other 
matters of postwar policy. These hearings, he suggested, will 
provide an opportunity for all interested groups to present 
their views. 

This petition has been presented to the Chairman of the 
House Select Committee on Post War Military Policy. 

The text of this petition and two articles presenting the 
arguments for and against compulsory military training fol- 
low.—Editor 


A PETITION 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
To APPOINT A NATIONAL COMMISSION 
To CoNsIDER 
PROPOSALS FOR COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Within recent months, the high command of both the Army and 
Navy have recommended to the Congress and to the people immediate 
action providing for one year of compulsory military training for the 
male youth of the land in time of peace. In their proposals, the leaders 
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of the armed forces state that one year of compulsory military training 
is required for the national security. Obviously, when and if this point 
is demonstrated, we and all other citizens shall join in asking for 
enactment of such a measure. 

We submit, however, that the people of this nation have not yet 
seriously considered the tétal implications for peacetime life of the 
proposals for compulsory military training. Only fragmentary evidence 
regarding the need and operation of the program is now available. 
During the war, individuals and groups have, without questioning, 
patriotically surrendered to the government many of their cherished 
rights and liberties. But the present proposals are in no sense an emer- 
gency war measure. They are concerned with the future and, we trust, 
peaceful life of the nation. A law making such sweeping changes in 
our national policy should not be passed until the country has thought 
through and accepted its effect on American life. 

Since the present conscription law, which has successfully met our 
man power needs for armed service, can be extended till the end of the 
war, we submit that hasty action is not required. If a question of such 
magnitude is enacted under the emotional pressure of war, it may well 
suffer the fate of the prohibition amendment and soon fall by the way- 
side. If compulsory military training is to become a permanent func- 
tioning part of our system of government, it must be because the nation 
is thoroughly convinced by the logic of facts that it is necessary for 
national security. 

Among the problems which demand the attention and consideration 
of the American people in acting on this important issue are the 
following: 


1. Is it possible at this time to determine whether compulsory military 
service is or is not a postwar necessity for the United States? When 
the war is over, it may well be necessary to maintain a large standing 
army to preserve the peace and to assist in policing the world against 
future aggression, but the size of the military force required for that 
purpose and the share to be borne by the United States cannot now be 
determined. If the proper control of the aggressor nations—Germany 
and Japan—is established, then the task of policing the world against 
aggression by these two nations will be relatively simple. If, on the 
other hand, the United Nations cease to be united, then chaos will 
again be abroad in the world, and we may need both compulsory mili- 


tary training and a huge mechanized force ready for instantaneous 
action. 
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2. If the United States should decide to adopt at this time a policy 
of universal military training, would it not be considered a notice to all 
the world that this nation does not think an enduring peace can be 
established? Should the United States take this action without con- 
sidering the view of our allies of the United Nations? Is not one’ 
purpose of the proposed world organization to bring about cooperative 
thinking and planning on such matters? 

3. Are our people now acquainted with the long history of com- 
pulsory military training in other nations throughout the world? 
Little authentic information regarding conscription abroad is available. 
The American Council on Education is now completing a survey of the 
history and effects of military training in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Russia, and Japan. This unbiased report will, we be- 
lieve, throw much light upon the probable effects of conscription on life 
in the United States. 

4. Should not compulsory military training be considered as one 
part of total national defense? A modern army needs more than re- 
serves. It requires continuous research on the development of tools of 
warfare, maintained stockpiles of essential raw materials and adequate 
industrial producing capacity in a stand-by or easily convertible condi- 
tion to provide the immense quantities of goods needed in combat. If 
we are to embark upon a program of man power preparation for total 
war, should not all these problems be considered together? 

5. Many arguments have already been advanced regarding the bene- 
fits which young men may expect to receive from a year of military 
training. ‘These include: (a) improved physical condition; (b) voca- 
tional training; (c) discipline and character educatian; and (d) 
elimination of illiteracy. These various promised benefits to the in- 
dividual from a year of compulsory military training are sound goals for 
a nation. But are they the goals which we seek in adopting conscrip- 
tion? Each of them can and should be reached through our traditional 
civilian agencies. Compulsory military training must be considered in 
terms of national defense and not in terms of panacea for social 
deficiencies. 

6. Finally, a year of compulsory military training will directly affect 
the sons of the men who are now fighting in our armed forces. Should 
not these men have a voice in determining the desirability of such a 
policy? On the basis of their foreign experiences, they will have defi- 
nite ideas regarding this country’s proper role in world security. 


The American people are fighting this war with high hopes that it will 
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eventuate in an enduring peace. At Dumbarton Oaks, the United 
States and her allies made substantial progress toward this important 
goal. Against this background of great expectation, our people should 
not be swept into unconsidered action. 

As one of the best means to secure broad discussion of this important 
issue, we petition you, as President of the United States and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, to appoint a broadly representa- 
tive national commission composed of leaders of such groups as industry, 
labor, agriculture, education, and the church, and with representatives 
from the Senate and House, to consider all evidence and viewpoints 
regarding the defense of the nation in peacetime and to report to the 
nation at the earliest possible moment. We assume, of course, that 
such a commission will call upon the leaders of our Army and Navy 
for testimony and advice regarding the nation’s needs. We believe that 
the appointment of such a commission will elicit broad discussion of 
the issues involved. From the report of the commission we should 
expect sound guidance in the development of a national policy which 
will assure the national defense and which will have the understanding 
support of all our people. 


Respectfully submitted, 


The Committee on Youth Problems 
of the 

American Council on Education 

Henry I. Harriman, chairman 

Will Alexander 

James B. Carey 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

Willard E. Givens 

Mordecai W. Johnson 

Murray D. Lincoln 

Elizabeth Eckhardt May 

Floyd W. Reeves 

William F. Russell 

J. E. Sproul 

Paul F. Tanner 

Robert J. Watt 

George F. Zook, ex officio 

Donald J. Shank, executive secretary 
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Compulsory Military Training? Yes 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR 


able-bodied American young men as an essential basis 

for the protection of American interests and interna- 
tional peace in a confused postwar world. No one can 
prophesy how long it will take to evolve an orderly system 
of international relations. But we must surely expect a long 
transition period before we can hope that both order and 
law can be established in an international sense. During this 
period of indefinite length the United States must be in a 
position to exert its power promptly and effectively as may 
seem to us wise and necessary. International peace will not 
be established the moment formal fighting stops, nor will 
international organization be accomplished by signatures to 
a treaty or treaties. The United States cannot divest itself 
of responsibility for the settlement of international problems, 
and this responsibility cannot be fulfilled except the nation 
dispose of organized force. 

There are those who argue that no one can foretell at this 
juncture what the postwar situation will be like and that it is 
foolish to set up a system which may not be necessary or may 
provide more than our needs. ‘“‘How can we decide now,” asks 
a distinguished university president, ‘““what number of soldiers 
and sailors will be required for ‘national security’ after the 
war?’ The answer, in my opinion, lies in the certainty that 
unless we set up a system of guaranteeing complete adequacy 
for any reasonable contingency we shall, as in the past, find 
ourselves without any preparation at all. We may be sure that 
for many years the state of world confusion will be such that 
it is better for us to be overprepared than underprepared. 

It seems reasonably clear from our historical experience 
that the postponement of a decision upon military training 
results not merely in underpreparation but in no preparation 
at all. It is natural that following vital military effort and 
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victory, the immediate danger having been eliminated, the 
people should succumb to the desire for relaxation. We know 
from our history textbooks of the efforts which George Wash- 
ington made, at the moment of the winning of independence, 
to bring the Congress to establish a plan of universal mili- 
tary training. Provision for the national defense which 
the preamble to the Constitution emphasized strongly was, 
in his opinion, a major task of the young government. Con- 
sulting with his most trusted military advisers, especially 
Steuben and Knox, he prepared his Sentiments on a Peace 
Establishment, unfortunately buried for nearly a century and 
a half. He demanded a small regular army and a ‘“‘well- 
organized militia” based upon the principle of universal obli- 
gation to service. The specific plans which General Knox 
drafted under his supervision failed to meet the approval of 
Congress. Alternative plans calling for universal training 
were so far emasculated by Congress that finally the Militia 
Act of 1792 made no provision for the maintenance of a 
reservoir of trained youth. 

The nation paid the price in the disasters of the War 
of 1812. Indeed we might have been spared the second war 
with Britain if the young men of the day had been trained 
by a system which according to Steuben “would make us more 
respectable with the powers of Europe than if we maintain 
an army of 50,000 men.” As General Palmer has pointed 
out: 


We were provoked into war solely because we were not respectable 
with the powers of Europe. Both France and Great Britain treated us 
with contempt. With our soil impregnable against invasion, with power 
to seize Canada, or the Floridas, or Louisiana at will, and with a tight 
little navy having no thought but for the open sea, our weight must 
have been different in the councils of the world. In these circumstances, 
the impressment of American seamen might not have been such a harm- 
less sport. 


Everyone knows the heavy price we paid in World War I 
because of our unreadiness. Indeed it is possible to argue 
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again that if we had disposed of a well-trained mass of citi- 
zens who could have been rapidly mobilized we ‘should not 
have had to fight that war at all. Those familiar with the 
German documents are aware that the decision to launch the 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917 was taken in the 
light of our inability to strike swiftly and effectively. Once 
in the war, effective action against the German troops could 
not be undertaken for more than a year; and the heavy losses 
in the Meuse-Argonne can largely be traced to the lack of 
basic training in our army and to faulty staff work. 

Following World War I, as after the Revolution, the 
natural desire for relaxation in succession to vital effort pre- 
vented the establishment of an effective system of military 
defense. People felt that the victory of 1918 gave us the 
assurance of a period of prolonged peace. The League of 
Nations had been founded. Even if another European war 
broke out it would not tempt us into intervention again. Then 
as now people asked why it was necessary to make sacrifices 
in preparation for national defense until it was clear that our 
security was actually threatened. How can we decide now 
what number of soldiers and sailors will be required? 

As after the Revolutionary War, efforts were made in 1919 
and 1920 to maintain a reservoir of trained man power. Sen- 
ator Wadsworth introduced an army organization bill which 
had as its foundation universal military training. It was 
based upon Washington’s conception of an organized citizen 
army. It aroused the most widespread opposition. General 
Palmer reports: 


Every senator was overwhelmed by a flood of letters and telegrams 
from agitated constituents. The cost of the proposed training system 
was stressed by serious persons who were concerned by the existing 
burden of wartime debt and taxation. Other earnest persons pointed 
out that as we had just won a war to end war there would never be 
any need for great armies in the future; now that the world was at last 
safe for Democracy why waste any more time and money in defending 
it—now was the time to get back to “normalcy.” The objectors were 
reinforced by the usual small but vociferous minority of pacifists who 
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believe that any form of military preparedness is militaristic and provoc- 
ative of war. 


The results have been written in the history of the past 
twenty years. Despite the improvements in our military sys- 
tem provided by the National Defense Act of 1920, we failed 
to maintain the vast reservoir of trained man power that 
emerged from World War I and made no provision for a 
future reservoir that might serve to protect us against the 
perils of a second world war. One can only guess how far 
Hitler and the Japanese, in the development of their aggres- 
sive plans, took into consideration the fact that the United 
States was incapable of immediate military action. We do 
know the price we have paid since Pearl Harbor for our 
willingness to postpone the decision in 1920. As the Secre- 
tary of War has pointed out, if we had been “prepared to 
mobilize quickly and efficiently millions of well-trained men, 
and if our production had been geared to equip these men 
during their training, millions of lives, ours and our Allies’, 
might have been spared, untold suffering avoided, and huge 
extravagance prevented.” Herein, it seems to me, lies the 
answer to those who once more would postpone decision as 
to preparation for military defense. 

There are those now, as a quarter of a century ago, who 
argue that we are fighting a war to achieve a world in which 
we will not have to be constantly prepared for war; that we 
are at the moment engaged in setting up an international 
organization that will preserve the peace. Should we con- 
fess defeat in these efforts before they have been tried, by 
simultaneously setting up a system which will keep us con- 
stantly ready for war? I yield to no one in my enthusiasm 
for an international organization that may provide a political 
substitute for war and I believe that a great responsibility 
rests upon the American people for leadership in such an 
organization. It should establish not merely the mechanism 
for arresting an aggressor nation, but should also develop 
actively many institutions of international cooperation which 
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shall foster the welfare of the nations and give them an incen- 
tive to follow a peaceful policy. We have before us not 
merely great international difficulties but also great interna- 
tional opportunities. 

But the history of the past twenty-five years makes clear 
that men are far from eliminating force or the threat of 
force from their social relations. The League of Nations 
in the last instance failed to keep the peace because the peace- 
loving nations that controlled its policies themselves failed 
to maintain a force sufficient, in the emergency, to meet that 
of the nations who attacked the principles of the League. 
Underlying any machinery for the prevention of war there 
must be organized power, and the more effective that power 
the greater is the chance that it will not have to be used. 
The threat of force in the hands of an irresponsible maniac, 
whether an individual or a nation, is a firebrand; in the hands 
of the representative of law and order it becomes a weapon 
of insurance. Thus if the United States is actually going to 
assume a role of responsibility in protecting the peace of the 
world, it must have at its disposal an adequate military estab- 
lishment to serve as the authority upon which our policy and 
our actions shall be based. 

Today, as always, there are those who admit the need of 
an adequate military establishment but who insist that an 
army of the size that would result from universal military 
training is not merely outrageously expensive but practically 
unnecessary. The only alternative to a trained citizen army, 
however, if we admit the need of effective military force, 
would be a professional army, “expansible” as they say, to 
meet contingencies as they arise. Such a principle was ac- 
cepted by our military leaders from the time of the War of 
1812, in which the regular army achieved great distinction, 
down to World War I. It has been discarded. A large 
regular professional army sufficient to meet any contingency 
at any time is not merely expensive; it is unsuited to a de- 
mocracy. It rests upon the doctrine that only professional 
soldiers are of value, a doctrine which has been proved to 
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be false by every war in our history. The principle of the 
small “‘expansible standing army’”’ has, when put to the test, 
been proved impracticable. As in the war with Mexico and 
the Civil War the small regular army had to be reinforced 
by a citizen army, but nothing could be done to organize 
such a force in time of peace. Both on political and military 
grounds the weight of authoritative opinion is against the 
expansible standing army. 

The principle of a trained citizen army, on the other 
hand, is in accord with our political ideals and it is approved 
by the military authorities. Responsibility of the individual 
for the defense of the community is an aspect of our Anglo- 
Saxon heritage. Wrote George Washington: 


It may be laid down as a primary position, and the basis of our sys- 
tem, that every citizen who enjoys the protection of a free Government, 
owes not only a portion of his property, but even of his personal services 
to the defense of it, and consequently that the Citizens of America [with 
a few legal and official exceptions] from 18 to 50 years of age should 


be borne on the Militia Rolls. 


This obligation is recognized without difficulty in time of 
national danger and war; it is incumbent upon us to recognize 
it also in a practical sense in time of peace, when preparing 
against the dangers of war. In all humility I submit that 
those who characterize universal military training as “un- 
American” should reread our history and ponder our Amer- 
ican political philosophy. Of all methods of military defense 
it is the one closest to the democratic ideal. 

Similar historical study should be urged upon those who 
oppose universal military training on the ground that it would 
create a military “‘caste’’ or tend to “militarize’’ the attitude 
of our youth. The assertion is quite clearly based upon 
confusion between that system of universal training suggested 
by General Marshall with the German system which has been 
characterized by placing the German General Staff outside 
the control of the civil government. The history of our 
great citizen armies in the Civil War and World War I offers 
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clear evidence of the deep-seated nature of antimilitaristic 
feeling among these soldiers even after long service. If an 
example is sought abroad it may be found in Switzerland 
where universal military service has not only provided a force 
sufficient to warn all aggressors off, during the wars of the 
past eighty years, but which has served to strengthen the 
spirit of democracy. 

In advocating a system of universal military training I do 
so as a citizen, hopeful that the nation will not allow its ex- 
isting reservoir of trained man power to evaporate and be- 
lieving that there are sufficient dangers and uncertainties 
ahead of us to demand the continued maintenance of such a 
reservoir. My advocacy does not proceed from my interest 
in education but from military and political conditions. In- 
deed the question ought not to be blurred by the injection of 
educational factors. Judged by criteria of national military 
and political necessities the issue seems to me clear; judged 
by educational criteria it is exceedingly confused. I am quite 
frankly troubled by President Roosevelt’s remarks at a press 
conference of last November in which he called for a year 
of “compulsory national service” with physical upbuilding 
for the boys and cooking for the girls. There is the sus- 
picion that he was thinking in terms of some sort of CCC 
program. Others less highly placed have suggested the pos- 
sibility of injecting “some education” into the program of 
military training apparently with the idea of sweetening the 
bitter pill of a year’s service. 

I am sharply opposed to any attempted mixture of mili- 
tary training and civilian schooling that extends beyond the 
existing principles of our Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
A year’s military training cannot be made a substitute for a 
year of college. It is better to face the fact squarely and 
make our educational sacrifice honestly in the determination 
to improve our military establishment. If the sacrifice is 
effective in its results we can make it the more cheerfully, 
realizing that if the nation is not prepared to defend our 
freedom against sudden attack, liberal education itself is 
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always in danger. We who are dedicated to education may 
gladly sacrifice convenience in the hope of assuring the very 
existence of free education. 

That our educational system in schools and colleges would 
suffer inconvenience, perhaps serious disadvantage, if uni- 
versal military training were introduced, is a fact that cannot 
be denied. I need not specify the problems which it would 
entail. It is the more important that earnest study should be 
devoted to the details of any plan, in order to discover means 
by which the system, without loss of essential effectiveness, 
might be adjusted to the main needs of education. Attention 
should be given to the age of induction, or the stage of the 
trainee’s education, so that he might avoid untimely interrup- 
tion of his education. Careful consideration should be given 
to the Swiss system of training, which was urged upon Wash- 
ington by General Knox himself and which provides for short 
periods of training each year, for a series of years as may be 
necessary. In view of the speed with which the Army and 
Navy now train combat replacements, not selected for ad- 
vanced specialized work, it is fair to ask whether in peace- 
time a full consecutive year is universally necessary. It is fair 
also to ask whether a distinction should not be made as to the 
training of the rank and file, the training of noncommissioned 
specialists, and the training of commissioned officers. 

These and other questions demand prayerful and intelligent 
study. But there must first be answered the basic question as 
to how the essential reservoir is to be filled. The only answer 
in consonance with our needs and our political principles is 
found in acceptance of the principle of universal military serv- 
ice for men. 








Compulsory Military Training? No 


By HAROLD W. DODDS 


AY I SUMMARIZE my position at the start? Postwar 
M world conditions may require that America break 
her long tradition and adopt universal compulsory 
military training for young men. But the case for it has not 
been established as yet. I, therefore, favor delay in order 
that the decision may be made on the basis of realities after 
we know what sort of a peace we are to have, and not on the 
basis of emotional preconceptions inflamed by the war. Let 
us keep on an even keel, in this matter as well as in others, 
until we can calmly assess the pros and cons. If universal 
training does become necessary, let us remember that it will 
be equally necessary to regiment our industrial life for total 
war. If we must prepare on such a scale, it will not be sufh- 
cient merely to train our young men in the art of war. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that the decision should not be so hurried as 
the advocates of universal training propose. Finally, I believe 
that the so-called educational advantages of military training 
are easily exaggerated. If we are to have it, let it be military 
training as the Army wants it. It is not fair to the Army or 
to ourselves to ask it to compensate for the failures of the 
church, the home, and the school. If it turns out that we need 
universal military training, let it be military training and not 
some compromise compound of training for war and vague 
gestures towards education and social service. 

Throughout, let us remember that the proposal is for uni- 
versal compulsory training. Each of these adjectives, and par- 
ticularly the adjective compulsory, introduces new elements 
into public service in a democracy in peacetime, elements 
that will have wide and unpredictable repercussions on our 
democratic attitudes. If I were either a Communist or a Na- 
tional Socialist, I should heartily approve the most extensive, 
all-embracing compulsory service legislation that would have 
any chance of adoption. It would be a precedent much to my 
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liking. When all the implications are considered, such a meas- 
ure would represent a long step toward the realization of a 
planned society. It would call for corresponding industrial 
controls, which would have grave effects upon our system of 
private enterprise, which I for one, being neither a Commu- 
nist nor a Socialist, cherish greatly. 

In all probability we shall require a considerable military 
force for a number of years merely to dispose of the after- 
math of the present war. In that case there is no alternative 
to a continuance of the drafting of young men as long as may 
be necessary for the purpose. 

The proposal for universal training is not being put for- 
ward to complete the business of this war but to prepare for 
the next. It is none too early to begin to think about the next 
war. But the place to begin is with the plans for the peace. 
Let us dispose of them first. 

To adopt universal training today would confirm the dan- 
gerous spirit of cynicism toward all proposals to expand the 
scope of collective security and reign of law among nations. It 
would carry America to the peace conference with notice to 
the rest of the world that, while the Atlantic Charter was use- 
ful as a morale builder at the beginning of the war, it is not to 
be taken as a serious objective for the peace conference. Sec- 
retary Stimson says that we need universal service to impress 
other nations that we can fight. But would not the real effect 
at this time be to impress other nations that we place no hope 
in the possibility of international institutions which would tend 
to make world wars unnecessary? I think it would. Certainly 
it would confirm the sense of defeatism in respect to what we 
are fighting for, which Mr. Churchill expressed when he stated 
that the ideological aspects of the war are not so significant 
now as they once were. Now that it is clear that America will 
escape invasion—and probably even bombs—in this war, and 
because we are not yet fully conscious of the casualty lists yet 
to come, I sense on the part of the American public a most 
unfortunate complacency toward the next war. 
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Yet when one contemplates what would be the scale of an- 
other world war and the aftermath of social and economic 
costs, the urgency of preventing it overwhelms all other con- 
siderations. Nevertheless we are being asked to adopt com- 
pulsory universal training before we know the nature of the 
peace; what our international commitments will be; what 
areas of the world, if any, we shall be called upon to police; 
what we shall be called on to supply in the way of the inter- 
national force contemplated by Dumbarton Oaks; or how 
heavily the other nations will go in for huge military establish- 
ments. To me this just doesn’t make sense. 

It is important that we be realistic about force in interna- 
tional relations. Of course force will continue as a large ele- 
ment in international relations so far as anyone now can fore- 
see. But this does not exclude the evolutionary development 
of the reign of law among states to mitigate and direct force 
on an increasing scale over the years to come. It would be 
unfortunate indeed if the United States takes action today that 
would prejudge the peace or the possibility of the establish- 
ment after the war of certain practical and promising interna- 
tional agencies of collaboration, if only as the first concrete 
steps. For if such steps are not begun promptly we shall have 
to await another world war for an equal opportunity. 

The nation must keep its head in the matter of force 
versus law. It must think clearly for a soft head can do as 
much harm as a hard heart. If we are to be even reasonably 
secure in the predictable future and if our influence is to count 
for collective security and the reign of law, we must be will- 
ing and able to fight. If we are to have an influence for inter- 
national law and order, as I think we can and should, we must 
maintain those conditions which will make our influence count. 
Unfortunately this will involve force. As a nation we face, 
therefore, the necessity of a difficult psychological balance be- 
tween a readiness to maintain the degree of force required to 
make us influential in the world of international relations on 
the one hand, and on the other a persistent zeal for the ex- 
panding reign of law among nations to replace that self-same 
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force. If we plump for force alone we are doomed. If we 
ignore force we are equally doomed. It is easy to go all out 
for force; it is likewise easy to go all out for disarmament. 
The grave danger is that we shall as individuals fall into one 
or the other of these traps in our thinking about military 
training. 

But the fact that we must be willing and able to fight by no 
means establishes the case for universal training in peacetime. 
The degree to which we should arm ourselves is related to 
what other nations do. To adopt it now before the terms of 
the peace are known would prejudice the establishment of the 
first elementary conditions of world order. 

We do not yet have enough facts on which to base a judg- 
ment regarding the need for universal training. At this writ- 
ing the Army and Navy have as yet withheld some important 
knowledge from us. General Marshall states that a large 
professional army is out of place in a democracy. How large 
a standing army does he mean? What is being planned as a 
standing army for the postwar period? Is it to be an army 
of 500,000 men, or 1,000,000 men, or 1,800,000 men? There 
have been military opinions favoring each of the two extremes. 
If the Army heads consider a large standing army necessary, 
is the disruption of the lives of millions of young men by sup- 
plementary training justifiable in peacetime, in view of the 
speed with which the techniques of war seem to change these 
days? And why is a sizable standing army more out of place 
in a democracy than universal peacetime conscription? If this 
war brings no agencies of international collaboration in which 
we can place substantial hope of security, the regimentation of 
young men for war will be but one phase of national regi- 
mentation at all levels. In that case, will not the totalitarians 
really have won the war? 

It is said that we need universal conscription because the 
volunteer system has always failed to give us even the small 
peacetime armies authorized by Congress. Has the volunteer 
system ever been really tried? Has the government ever 
sought to make a volunteer tour of army duty attractive, 
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either in pay or in experience which a man could capitalize 
afterwards? The answer, I think, must be no. 

Furthermore, on the strictly military side we need to know 
more of the experience in other countries. For example, did 
universal training strengthen France or weaken her by con- 
tributing to a false sense of security, which has come to be 
called the Maginot Line psychology? Nothing could be 
worse for us, as we enter an era in which the techniques of 
war will change so rapidly, perhaps to the degree of altering 
them fundamentally, than to assume that universal service is 
a substitute for national will. Certainly to be a prepared na- 
tion, we must be alert to the importance of science and tech- 
nology; not just a nation whose young men have all had basic 
military training. 

We are always prone to view the next war in the pattern of 
of the last. Spectacular mobilization of armies may not 
signify as much as before. Scientific and engineering research 
may replace them as our chief line of defense. 

There is another phase of national preparedness that is 
often overlooked; namely, ways and means of keeping ag- 
gressor nations weak and thus reducing the relative need for 
large forces on the part of peace-loving nations. For several 
generations the studied, deliberate philosophy of national ag- 
gression has been restricted to two parts of the world. Victory 
will give us an opportunity to remove these points as military 
threats. Obviously it will require wisdom to devise the best 
plan and persistent determination to enforce it. At this stage, 
to talk about peace-loving nations adopting peacetime con- 
scription only muddies our thinking as to how to demilitarize 
Germany and Japan and keep them so. In my opinion a soft 
peace, or one that fails to restrain the Axis nations as mili- 
tary potentials, may well compel us to go over to total mili- 
tary preparedness. This is one reason why I regret the rise of 
any issue now that may divert us from attention to the nature 
of the peace. 


Up to this point I have been urging as a citizen those con- 
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siderations that call for delay in deciding the question of uni- 
versal training. 

I now come to the issues on which educators have a special 
right and duty to speak as their minds and experience dictate. 
I refer to the so-called educational advantages of universal 
military training. Here it is necessary to clarify our thoughts, 
for to use a vulgar phrase, you can’t work both sides of the 
street for military training. 

My thesis as to educational advantages is perfectly simple. 
To repeat, if the Army is to make up for the shortcomings of 
the home, the church, and the school, it will not be able to give 
us the trained man power it says we need. It can’t do all these 
things and train for combat too. In Chapter I, Volume I, of 
Platoon Training, a textbook for officers, occur these words, 
‘Success in battle is the ultimate object of al! military train- 
ing.”’ No truer word was ever said on the subject. When the 
objective departs from this principle it becomes neither mili- 
tary training to meet our requirements of military power 
(whatever they may be) nor education for civilian responsi- 
bilities. 

Take the question of discipline first. Every old man knows 
that the younger generation is poorly disciplined. It has al- 
ways been so. I confess myself to enough gray hairs to think 
that many young people need discipline which they are not 
getting, but which in earlier days they received automatically 
when family conditions and economic conditions rested on a 
more domestic economy. While formal] education is no sub- 
stitute for home influences, modern pedagogy must accept its 
share of blame for any lack of civilian discipline in a genera- 
tion, which, by the way, seems to be doing all right as soldiers. 

Discipline for peacetime responsibilities and discipline for 
military responsibilities are two different things. Success in 
battle calls for its own peculiar form of discipline. It com- 
prises the physical, mental, and emotional equipment of a 
soldier. I am willing to accept the word of the Army that it 
takes one year to accomplish this, that it cannot be done 
properly in three summer sessions. And even a year leaves 
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little time for frills. It would of course embrace such tech- 
nical training as might be useful to a soldier, but at a high cost 
of time and money compared to much more that could be 
done under civilian auspices. 

Can a thoughtful educator argue with confidence that for 
most people this peculiar attainment, military discipline, is 
transferable to the ordinary demands of civilian life? I think 
not. Military discipline is imposed from above. It very 
properly consists in willingness to obey orders with the threat 
of punishment for disobedience always present to control the 
conduct of the individual. Civilian discipline must be self- 
discipline functioning from within. We all know young men 
who seem to have been helped and matured by military train- 
ing during the past three or four years. What we do not yet 
know is how much of this development will be carried over 
into civilian life afterwards. The history of past wars sug- 
gests that the brutalizing experience of war does not carry 
over. Returned soldiers are not killers. Nor does history 
indicate that the common soldiers have been helped by their 
military training for civilian life afterwards in any significant 
proportion. One of the great worries of college authorities 
is how they will deal with the students returning from military 
service who will react against their experience with military 
discipline without having developed corresponding self-dis- 
cipline for a peacetime way of life. How we can get such 
students back into the stream of civilian responsibility will be 
a problem. 

The advocates of universal military training have made 
much of the improvement of our national health. They tell 
us of the large proportion of young men who have been re- 
jected on physical grounds, 

While in many cases such rejection does not prove that the 
individual cannot look forward to a long and healthy life, 
there can be no doubt that the health of our youth is a matter 
of grave national concern. However, the pertinent question 
is: will a year of military training materially improve the 
health of the nation? 
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Of course most young men who qualify for military train- 
ing enjoy good health while in training. Nourishing food, 
regular exercise, and regular sleep and living conditions will 
improve anyone’s health. But, like habits of discipline, health 
habits, enforced from above, will not carry over in any degree 
comparable with what cheaper medical care and an expanded 
health program in the schools and health centers would ac- 
complish at less cost. President Roosevelt has referred to 
those boys in the Army who didn’t know how to brush their 
teeth. This condition is indeed regrettable, but its causes run 
deeply into our social life. Not brushing one’s teeth is but a 
superficial symptom of ignorance and underprivilege, and the 
causes require more attention than the Army can give. 

Two things need to be remembered if we are to be sensible 
about health. One is that, if the Army is to remain concen- 
trated on national defense (which is the only reason for hav- 
ing an army), it cannot accommodate those young men whose 
physical defects bar them from being good soldiers. It can- 
not use those who are most in need of remedial health ser- 
vices. Bad teeth can be rectified and hernias corrected but by 
and large the Army cannot turn itself into a health center, 
even if the year at its command were sufficient to work basic 
improvements for young men under par. 

The second fact is that many of the conditions which render 
a man physically unfit occur before the lad is of military age. 
His ailments may run to earlier illness, malnutrition, under- 
privileged environment, or mere failure to receive the best 
remedial medical attention. Some defects are noncorrectable 
by most complete medical service. Poor eyes, punctured ear- 
drums, and certain heart conditions are examples. Asthma 
and hay fever cannot be cured by a year inthe Army. Emo- 
tional instability, about which we hear so much, requires dif- 
ferent and more prolonged treatment than the Army can pro- 
vide. I suggest, therefore, that universal military training 
will contribute little to national health. Again I repeat, much 
broader and more fundamental results can be attained in other 
ways at less cost. 
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The final argument which I consider unsubstantial is the 
proposal for a year of as yet undefined national service for all 
youth in which military training would be but one element. It 
is advocated that this plan be extended to young women and 
no one would be exempt. It would be presumably a year de- 
voted to training for good citizenship and the inculcation of 
ideals of public service in all youth. Secretary Knox declared 
that “responsibility of citizenship under a popular form of 
government could be taught” through military service; but he 
didn’t say how. Others, feeling some skepticism in respect to 
the benefits of mere military training, would add various other 
features on a universal compulsory basis. In a way this is the 
most dangerous position of all, because it is seductive to some 
who dislike to face the realities of military training, even if it 
becomes clearly indicated that we need it in the postwar world. 

Let me say at once that I am a firm believer in the value of 
work-on-the-job as an educational force. The large propor- 
tion of our youth who are missing this experience in their late 
adolescence is appalling. Work experience should be a part 
of the life of all young people, but it is best performed under 
conditions of free men and not under those of conscripts. And 
this goes for national work camps under any guise that rests 
upon compulsion by the state. It smacks too much of nazism 
to suit me. If events prove that we must go over to com- 
pulsory universal military training in peacetime, let us not 
try to mitigate the great social and economic costs by self- 
deception. 

All this holds also for those proposals which link the in- 
culcation of zeal for participation in public affairs with com- 
pulsory military service. The Army officers with whom I have 
talked have no illusions on this point, although some educators 
seem to have fallen into the trap. Indeed, from my contacts 
with Army officers I believe they realize that a year of com- 
pelled service is more apt to make a boy think that he has 
sufficiently performed his obligation to the state than to fill 
him with a sense of duty towards public service. It is this fear 
that suggests that special inducements will be required to impel 
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young men of the right sort to continue voluntarily their 
preparations to be officers, after the year of compulsory 
service. 

So far I have said nothing about the adjustment which will 
be required of higher education if universal training is 
adopted, because I regard it of less importance to the other 
questions I have discussed. In most cases it would result in a 
year’s delay in graduation from college, and the average age 
today, twenty-two years plus, is already high for what the 
college gives. The consequence will be a reduction in the num- 
ber of educated men, particularly among the less well to do, 
whose services the country cannot afford to lose. From this 
standpoint the effect would be substantial and serious, and I 
am willing to court the charge of protecting vested interests 
in education by saying so. 

Although I am as yet far from certain that universal mili- 
tary training is in the national interest, of one thing I am sure. 
If America decides that it is necessary, the colleges and uni- 
versities will find ways and means to make the appropriate 
adaptations, and will lend themselves loyally to it. They will 
faithfully and effectively contribute whatever is asked, accept- 
ing, as Americans should, the verdict of the people as to what 
is required of them. 





College and University Trustees and 
Their Responsibilities 


By RAYMOND M. HUGHES 


AR TOO FREQUENTLY educational scandals occur in one 
f-: another state, involving the trustees and the president 

concerned in ways that seriously shake the confidence of 
the public in the institutions and in the governing and admin- 
istrative authorities. These difficulties are usually unnecessary 
and are always most unfortunate. 

College professors are all sensitive to the atmosphere of an 
institution. They work best when things are stable, firm, and 
free from surprises and unexpected actions. Such an explosion 
as recently occurred in Texas will cut the efficiency of the staff 
materially for years, or until the situation is completely stabi- 
lized. 

There is also a tremendous reaction beyond the campus 
concerned. Texas has been regarded as one of the four 
strongest institutions in the South: Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Virginia. Some few years ago her cooper- 
ative arrangement with the University of Chicago relative 
to the erection and operation of an astronomical observatory 
was widely commended. Now, on every campus in the coun- 
try Texas is looked upon with disfavor; as a dangerous in- 
stitution in which to be employed; as a place liable to ex- 
plosions. Asa result Texas now ranks in the academic world 
distinctly below her three associates as given above. She will 
continue to be regarded as a place to shun by all experienced 
college professors for some years to come, certainly until 
everything there is stabilized beyond question, and even then 
the question will be asked: “Is it safe to go there now?” 

Why do such situations arise? 

Usually, but not always, there is fault on both sides, trus- 
tees and administrative oficers. However, when difficult sit- 
uations arise, able, wise trustees work the problem out in 
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private; they do not wash their dirty linen in public in a way 
that must result in an explosion. 

Certainly in state institutions the scandal always involves 
the governor who appoints the trustees. University trustees 
should be the ablest, wisest men in the state. They represent 
the people of the state, the youth of the state, in directing 
and formulating the policies for the management of the 
state’s highest institutions of learning. Their responsibility 
is to see that the youth have the very best instruction that 
can be secured with the funds available. Only the ablest and 
wisest men are capable of discharging these duties. 

When the governor ignores his clear duty and proceeds 
to pay debts by appointing his political friends to the board of 
trustees of the state educational institution, he breaks faith 
with the people of the state. If he merely makes appoint- 
ments carelessly and without the most careful search for the 
ablest men, he is no less derelict in his duty. 

Where politicians are appointed they are usually good cit- 
izens; usually men of some financial standing and of authority 
in their own business. But they carry to the board the savor 
of politics and their attitude toward the university is inevi- 
tably wrong. They do not realize that the least interference 
by themselves in appointments or dismissals from the staff, or 
intrusion in the operation of the institution, will immediately 
mark it as a politically ridden institution. They are ac- 
customed to exercise their authority directly in other relations 
and do not recognize the difference in their responsibility as 
trustees. Where one politician is appointed to a board of 
eight or ten able, intelligent members, the wise members can 
usually hold the politician in check, but when several such 
men are appointed to a board nothing can result but trouble. 

When a weak or unwise member is appointed, even if he 
carries no political taint, he is of no use as a member and is 
always a menace to the peaceful, orderly operation of the 
institution. No one other than the ablest, best, and wisest 
citizens in the state can have any justification for appointment. 

Trustees often forget that they are trustees and act as if 
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the institution and its staff were their private property. The 
good name of the institution is far more precious to a wise 
trustee than any other factor and he guards this in all circum- 
stances. 

When men ignorant of their duties as trustees are on a 
board and encroach on the president’s functions in executive 
matters, the president’s only defense is to protest vigorously 
at the first intrusion on his authority and state definitely that 
he must resign if trustees undertake in any way to act in an 
executive capacity. On their next intrusion he certainly should 
resign. 

These troubles are not confined to the state universities. 
They break out from time to time in all sorts of colleges and 
universities. They are not always due to politicians, but they 
are always due to ignorance—ignorance of the functions of 
trustees. 

What are the functions of college and university trustees? 

1. To appoint the president. 

2. To hold title to and control the property. 

3. To formulate the policies under which the institution 
is run. 

4. To act as a court of appeal. 

The first and third functions are the ones that call for dis- 
cussion here. 

The appointment of the president, when this duty arises 
as it does every eight or ten years, is the most important re- 
sponsibility of the board. If they appoint the right man to 
the post, it will save them much worry and in all probability 
the institution will move forward. Each institution has a 
distinct personality, and one man may be excellent as presi- 
dent of one institution and a failure in another. In making 
an appointment the board should determine carefully the 
several qualifications they regard as essential and desirable 
and proceed to find the man with those qualifications. Far too 
often a member becomes enamored of some man for some 
marked excellence, perhaps because he is a graceful speaker, 
and insists on his election until the other members acquiesce. 
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If a carefully prepared list of qualifications is made, and 
each man considered is weighed against these qualifications; 
if the quest continues long enough and is wisely pressed, a 
good man is almost certain to be found. 

It should be said here that the staff of the institution 
should include one or more men fitted for the post and with 
whom the faculty and trustees are well acquainted. 

The main point to be emphasized is that after a board ap- 
points a president he becomes the executive officer of the 
board and the board has no further executive duties. They 
should in no case as individuals or as a board take any action 
relative to the detailed operation of the institution except on 
the recommendation of the president. If his recommendations 
seem unwise, it is, of course, their duty to decline to support 
them. 

It is essential that the board and the president have entire 
confidence and trust in each other. Whenever this is lost 
the president should promptly resign or the board should 
call for his resignation within a year or at most two years, 
as soon as he can relocate. Where mutual confidence is once 
lost, it can never be rebuilt. The sooner in decency the sep- 
aration takes place the better. 

The average board spends very little time developing and 
formulating the policies to govern the colleges and depart- 
ments under their charge or the over-all policies of the in- 
stitution. If these were carefully fixed, they would prove a 
valuable guide to both the trustees and the president in ap- 
proaching many specific problems. For example, clearly de- 
fined policies should govern all promotions, appointments, 
and dismissals and these policies should be strictly observed 
by all. In place of formulating a policy, it is far too often 
easier to act on specific cases, often with unfortunate results. 

Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching from 1906 to 1930, was 
one of America’s wisest educators who had a very broad view 
of education. His views are important. 

In 1908 the Board of Trustees of the University of Okla- 
homa expelled a number of professors. Dr. Pritchett went to 
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Oklahoma to study the situation and his Third Report as 
president of the Carnegie Foundation contains his comments 
on the situation. “The careful examination which I have 
made of the whole matter leaves in my mind no doubt of the 
high standing and good intentions of the board. It would be 
dificult to select a group of more intelligent and well-inten- 
tioned citizens.” He then describes the various petty com- 
plaints which came to the ears of the members of the board, 
who, as he said, “decided that the university was morally in 
a bad way and they were called to clean it up.” 

Dr. Pritchett then points out the fundamental error of 
confusing government with administration, a distinction he 
made time and again in the course of his activity. “The 
board,” he says, “was appointed to govern, for which they 
were competent, but instead of governing they undertook to 
administer, a task for which they were unfit. The proper 
work of the board,” he goes on to say, “is to choose a presi- 
dent. Having done so, the internal affairs of the institution 
must be left to the president and his faculty.” In simple 
language he states that “a well-meaning board, appointed to 
govern and cherish the university, has struck it a blow from 
which it will take years to recover.” 

Dr. Pritchett served the lowa board most valuably in 1909, 
when on the advice of W. R. Boyd, president of the finance 
committee of the trustees, he was invited to meet with this 
newly constituted central board and discuss their problems. 
He spent four days in council and discussion of the many 
problems facing them and was most helpful. The gist of his 
advice was that the board appoint able men in whom they 
could have great confidence as presidents, and give them large 
freedom to run the institution without interference. Whether 
or not this conference entirely explains it or not, the lowa 
board has gone forward for over 35 years, through many 
dificulties but with an excellent record. Some similar con- 
ferences might be useful to other boards. 


* Abraham Flexner, Henry S. Pritchett, A Biography (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943), p. 131. 
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One further thing should be said in defense of the trustees. 
Where dismissals of staff members are made by the board, 
they are nearly always in the field of social sciences: history, 
government, economics, sociology, psychology, or religion. 
These subjects include many men who have a pet cure for 
all man’s ills and propagandize energetically for their favor- 
ite causes. Such men have no useful place on a faculty. We 
certainly must not exclude forward-looking thought in any 
field, but the worthy teacher in the social sciences, as in other 
fields, should present his subject as a seeker of truth in the 
true scientific spirit and not as a partisan propagandist. 
Trustees are always a conservative body of men. It always 
offends them to hear of radical views in the social sciences 
being expressed on the campus. The president in making 
appointments in these fields should certainly use every effort 
to see that he is appointing earnest seekers for the truth, who 
present their subjects wisely, and not propagandists for rad- 
ical, subversive doctrines which may irritate even a wise 
trustee beyond endurance. One of our serious problems in 
American universities today is to maintain forward-looking 
research and teaching in the social sciences in institutions 
governed by conservative men as trustees. 

When we contemplate the great part college and university 
education plays in our American life, and how dependent we 
are on the leadership of graduates of these institutions, the 
selection of college and university trustees appears as a matter 
of vital importance. Only the ablest and best citizens are 
worthy of places on these boards. Only men and women who 
will give time and thought to the education of our youth are 
fit to serve. Trustees appointed for political reasons, on ac- 
count of their wealth, or for any reason other than because 
they are the most fit to serve usefully, are bad appointments. 
The people are certainly entitled to trustees of educational 
institutions who prove their knowledge and wisdom by pro- 
tecting the good name and the progress of their institutions 
under all circumstances. 
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The Good Life and the Good Society 


By M. T. McCLURE 
| tion Is, at the present time, much agitation in educa- 


tional circles regarding the aims, values, and content 

of liberal arts education. So far as I am able to judge, 
there seems to be general agreement that the liberal arts col- 
lege of the future should place greater emphasis on the hu- 
manities and social sciences. It is for this reason that I pro- 
pose to inquire into the Good which, as distinguished from 
the True, would seem to be the goal toward which humane 
values converge. 

Taking the Good, therefore, as the province of our in- 
quiry, | propose to consider two questions: what is the Good 
Life, and what is the Good Society? 

We cannot hope to support any answers we might give to 
these questions by a scientific demonstration. Since what we 
seek is the good and not the true, we shall have to be con- 
tent with the measure of clarity that is characteristic of 
values. As the old Greek philosopher, Xenophanes, says, 
“The gods have not revealed all things from the beginning, 
but by searching we find in time what is best.’”’ And again, 
“There is no certainty of the things of which I write, but each 
may have his fancy.”’ In dealing with the primary values of 
human life and of organized society, all that anyone can do 
is to say what he believes and then try to make that belief 
prevail. If we cannot be certain, at least we should be clear. 
And we need to get clear about those values which we take 
to be fundamental both for the individual and for society. 

At the outset, let me say that the good life and the good 
society can be separated only in abstraction. As Aristotle 
taught, man is by nature a social animal. The truth of this 
statement in no way lessens the truth of the Socratic doctrine: 
Know Thyself. The dignity of man as a personal center of 
judgments, values, beliefs, and aspirations merits an inquiry 
into what he is to himself quite apart from what he is to 
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others. The flimsiest excuse one can give for human derelic- 
tion is to say that all the harm a man did, he did to himself. 
In the chapter on ‘“‘Friendship” in Aristotle’s Ethics, it is made 
clear that one should be his own best friend. Self-respect 
and self-approval are the marks of high-mindedness and, 
though less spectacular, they are in the long run more valuable 
to society than communal adulation. But, of course, with this 
proviso, that the self that one respects is a respectable self. 

At the present moment, there is a tendency to put onto 
society all the responsibility for individual behavior, thus ex- 
empting the individual from personal obligation. I believe 
this is the most alarming characteristic of contemporary life. 
Of course the economic and social system under which we live 
is a powerful factor in determining the way we behave. A 
better society will no doubt make better men. But society 
cannot do it all. Social organization is a help, but in the end 
it is what individuals do in that organization that counts. 


Tue Goop LIFE 


Since the good life and the good society can be separated 
only for the purpose of talking about one thing at a time, 
let us now turn to a discussion of the former. I shall try to 
indicate what seem to me to be the primary values that con- 
stitute the principles that govern us in the search for the good 
life. 

For an adequate account of the first principles of human 
life, we must await a definitive psychology of human na- 
ture. We need to know more about the nature of human 
nature. We need to know more about the relative impor- 
tance of heredity and environment, and we need to know 
more about the laws governing the growth of personality. 
At present our knowledge of these subjects is far from com- 
plete. But education cannot wait. In the meantime all one 
can do is to follow Xenophanes and express his “fancy.” 

The search for the good life has been the central quest 
of all ages. I think it can be safely said that all men by na- 
ture desire happiness. The right to the pursuit of happiness 
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is one of the rights equated with life and liberty in the pre- 
amble to our Constitution. We have talked much about 
freedom, but little about happiness. Both are difficult to 
define. There seems to be something elusive about happiness. 
Like the end of the rainbow, it seems always to be there and 
never here. The reason for this is that, perhaps, we have 
not fully thought out just what happiness is and how it is to 
be attained. 

There is a famous definition of happiness given by Aris- 
totle. ‘‘Why then should we not say,” he writes, “that he 
is happy who is active in accordance with virtue and is suf- 
ficiently equipped with external goods, not for some chance 
period but throughout a complete life?” There is a re- 
markably accurate definition of happiness. Let us see what 
it means. Happiness does not consist in material possessions, 
though it is not independent of them. If riches cannot make 
a man happy, neither can he be altogether happy in the midst 
of poverty. Again, happiness is not a passive enjoyment of 
pleasures; it is an activity of soul in accordance with virtue. 
To be happy you must be doing something, you must do it in 
a certain kind of way, you must be a certain kind of man, and 
you must live in a certain kind of society. If what you are 
doing is to make you happy certain internal conditions and 
certain external conditions must be fulfilled. The good life 
is the locus of the internal conditions, and the good society is 
the locus of the external conditions. After discussing each 
of these separately, we shall try in the end to show their 
interrelation. 

What, then, are the internal conditions of happiness? 
These conditions, if we can state them, constitute the primary 
values of the good life. We often discover something pro- 
foundly philosophical in those homely platitudes that express 
the simple desires of the heart. When we bid good-bye to a 
departing friend, we usually say, ““Take care of yourself.” 
The realization of the good life is dependent on the “‘care” 
we take in the development of the “‘self.”” The same thing 
was expressed by Socrates in the somewhat old-fashioned 
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but highly descriptive phrase, “The tendance of the Soul.” 
I do not know whether most men have souls, but I would 
wager mine that Socrates had. However, if the term ‘‘soul” 
seems too quaint and archaic, let us say that the good life is 
to be described in terms of a certain quality of mind. There 
are, it seems to me, three such qualities. They are mental 
maturity, intellectual self-sufficiency, and a kind of social 
graciousness. 

1. Maturity is a biological term. It is set in the context 
of growth. As Matthew Arnold has said, “Life is not a 
having and a resting, but a growing and a becoming.” This 
is what Aristotle meant by saying that happiness is an activity. 
It is not just a passive enjoyment of pleasure. There have 
been those who so conceive it. The Roman poet, Lucretius, 
wrote: “Sweet it is, when on the great seas the winds are 
buffeting the waters, to gaze from the land on another’s 
great struggle; not because it is pleasure or joy that anyone 
should be distressed, but because it is sweet to perceive from 
what misfortune you yourself are free.’ Irwin Edman has 
paraphrased this passage to read: 

*Tis sweet to sit upon the shore 

And watch the waves in wild commotion, 
And to enjoy it all the more 

Because you’re not out in the ocean. 

Truer to the spirit of happiness are the words of Tenny- 
son: “I myself must mix with action, but I wither by despair.” 

Maturing is a process of coming-to-be. Every growing thing 
follows a pattern that is characteristic of its nature. Each 
of us has certain natural capacities and capabilities. If the 
activities we are engaged in aid in the development and ex- 
pansion of our native powers so that we are continually grow- 
ing in maturity, we find that happiness is just the natural 
result of such action. On the contrary, when our actions are 
blocked, when circumstances hem us in and pin us down to 
futile and fluttering movements, we experience a sense of 
painful frustration. | 

There can be no immaculate conception of the idea of ma- 
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turity. Since no one knows the length to which coming-to-be 
can proceed, we can set no static goal. But we need to em- 
phasize the importance of keeping the route along which we 
move unblocked. Nothing is more fatal to continued growth 
than stabilization of capacities at a fixed point. We have a 
tendency to become “‘set” in our ways. We settle down into 
a routine of daily habits, and never really grow up. As a 
practical maxim we might heed the advice of William 
James and do a little gratuitous exercise every day in order 
to keep alive our capacity for flexibility and growth. And I 
might inject another practical observation. I very strongly 
suspect that during the next twenty-five years we shall see far- 
reaching changes in the social order. In facing these changes 
it will be the adaptable man who will most readily find his 
place. 

2. In order to be happy, one must not only be actively en- 
gaged in doing something, he must understand what he is 
doing, and know why he is doing it. As Vergil has said, 
‘Happy is he who is able to understand the causes of things.” 
This leads us to a second quality of mind that is descriptive 
of the good life, namely, intellectual self-sufficiency. 

We must first distinguish between what a man knows and 
the mental operations by which knowledge is acquired. It is 
on this basis that we distinguish between knowledge and in- 
telligence. Knowledge is a subject-matter word and denotes 
that body of ideas, beliefs, opinions, in short, all the furnish- 
ings that make up the content of the mind. Intelligence is a 
functional word and denotes the abilities of the mind. Man 
is both the seat of knowledge and the seat of intelligence. 
Intellectual self-sufficiency relates to both of these aspects of 
human nature. 

Intelligence is a broad term that covers many particular 
kinds of mental ability. To be intelligent means to be able 
to observe, to compare, to discriminate, to infer, to judge, to 
deduce, to generalize. All of these words identify kinds of 
mental activity. They do not name types of knowledge. 
They are the functional activities by which men gain knowl- 
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edge. One who has gained a certain power with respect to the 


exercise of these native mental functions has made himself | 
into a self-sufficient psychological instrument capable of 
mastering specialized skills. It may seem old-fashioned to 


revert to a discussion of the powers of the mind. In my 
judgment too much emphasis in education is being placed on 
the acquisition of skills and too little on mental discipline. 
All that we have been able to learn either from industry or 
from business administration seems to indicate that, with the 
exception of a few very highly trained specialists, the man 
with a well-trained mind can in a very short time acquire the 
technical skills necessary for professional competence. | 
know one young woman who made a distinguished record as 
a student of the classics while in college. When the war 
came, she entered industry as a war worker. Within the 
short period of three months she had learned enough about 
the technical character of instruments to be placed in charge 
of the inspection division. This is an example of what is 
meant by intellectual self-sufficiency. This young woman had 
enough intelligence to surpass those who undoubtedly sur- 
passed her in technical ability. 

Man is also a seat of knowledge. The information he ac- 
quires is different from his ability to acquire it. All men by 
nature desire to know. The happiness that comes from un- 
derstanding is a good in itself and should not be confused 
with the Baconian dictum: Knowledge is power. Philosophy, 
says Plato, begins in wonder. And, as Coleridge says, it also 
ends there, but with this difference that in the end we have 
more to wonder about than in the beginning. The first won- 
der is the Child of Amazement. The second is the Child of 
Admiration. As Euripides says, “Blessed is he who contem- 
plates deathless nature’s ageless order; repentance for shame- 
ful deeds ne’er haunts such men as these.” 

3. Intellectual self-sufficiency furnishes the mind with light 
but is apt to leave it cold. The quality of mind that is de- 
scriptive of the good life must include warmth as well as light. 
The great William James somewhere speaks of the “gracious 
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and liberal mind.”’ To mental maturity and intellectual self- 
suficiency we add as a third principle the quality of social 
graciousness. ‘This quality carries the implication of intel- 
lectual hospitality. 

The gracious host is more than a medium for the transfer 
of ideas. He stimulates an exchange of emotions. Cardinal 
Newman has defined a gentleman as one who never inten- 
tionally inflicts pain. Unselfishness lies at the basis of all so- 
cial charm. A good host will always suffer chagrin rather 
than place his guest at a disadvantage. Synonyms for gra- 
ciousness are such words as sympathy, sensitiveness, tolerance, 
mellowness, warmth, charm, refinement, taste, gentility, and 
dignity. All of these words connote emotional rather than 
intellectual discipline. Emotional maturity is a quality of 
mind that is just as important for the good life as intellectual 
maturity. It is the central factor in good taste, good manners, 
and good morals. 

We began our quest for the good life with Aristotle. Let 
us end with him. He says that in order to be happy, one must 
be doing something, he must understand what he is doing, and 
finally he must do it “in accordance with virtue.” The es- 
sence of virtue is found in emotional stability. The devotee 
of the good life knows how to feel as well as how to think. 
His taste, his manners, and his morals reflect an urbanity that 
dignifies the scholar with the added qualities of a gentleman. 

Happiness, we have said, is the end of life. And, as we 
have seen, its attainment is conditioned on the fulfillment of 
certain internal and external conditions. Thus far we have 
tried to indicate the inner conditions of happiness as they are 
expressed in those qualities of mind that constitute the pri- 
mary values of the good life. For an analysis of the external 
conditions of happiness, we turn to the good society. 


Tue Goop Society 


Our present society has been variously characterized. One 
distinguished writer has described it as “the rising tide of 
amiable barbarism,” another as “the upsurging of the prole- 
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tariat.” Perhaps it would be kinder to accept what seems to 
be a growing tendency and to designate this as the century of 
the common man. Whether the phrase “century of the com. 
mon man” is intended to be euphemistic or disparaging, it 
does seem to describe a fact. I am not able to discover a 
single epithet that adequately describes the common man. | 
think, however, that I know what he wants. He wants social 
security. And I hasten to add that I think he should have it. 
If we accept this as the century of the common man, and if we | 
are right in interpreting his ruling passion, it would seem that 
the good society is that which provides economic security for 
the common man. 

Is economic security a first principle of organized society? 
I should say that it is one of the first principles, but only one, 
but perhaps not the most important one. Security per se does 
not tell us anything about the character of the man who pos- 
sesses it. It fulfills Aristotle’s condition of external goods. 
The so-called “‘economic royalists’ have security, but the com- 
mon man seems to feel that society would be better off if they 
were deprived of it. 

I freely admit that security for the common man is a social 
gain. It is progress in economics; it is not progress in culture 
unless there is a corresponding gain in what Aristotle calls 
“life in accordance with virtue.” If I rightly understand the 
full import of the phrase, “the century of the common man,” 
it implies that we live in a society largely on the make. This 
is a hard saying but I believe it contains an element of truth. 
It is for this reason that our civilization should concern itself 
with more than the outward advantages of economic well- 
being. If those who have acquired a reasonable degree of se- 
curity insist on passing the time of day with those who attach 
a good deal of importance to the gentler qualities of urbane 
living, they should accustom themselves to those ways of be- 
having that are everywhere exemplified in those who by in- 
stinct and training are essentially well mannered. A shabby 
gentility is better than plutocratic vulgarity. There is no 
reason in theory why the ditchdigger should not have the 
spiritual qualities of a gentleman. Exclusiveness was never 
the ideal of aristocracy; on the contrary, it was its weakness. 
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Our conclusion is that just economic security is not enough, 
and that the present tendency to erect it into the sole aim of 
social reform is too limited a view. 

I venture now to suggest a second principle of organized 
society. I take it from Professor Bridgeman. ‘The best 
society is that in which ability is given both the opportunity 
and the inducement to rise to its highest natural level.” Al- 
most every word in this statement requires explanation. 

What do we mean by “ability”? If every goose laid a 
golden egg the social philosophy of the genus anser would be 
very simple, for then every goose would count for one and no 
goose would count for more than one. But unfortunately we 
cannot substitute mythology for the psychology of human na- 
ture. For practical purposes I prefer to ignore the contention 
that all ability differences are due to environmental conditions. 
In practice we must take conditions as we find them. At this 
level there are, or seem to be, bodies terrestrial and celestial. 
No matter what the environmental conditions are, we do 
pick men who look as if they have special aptitude for spe- 
cific jobs. Was it not William James who said that the main 
purpose of education in a democracy is to teach us to recog- 
nize a good man when we see him? (I just ignore any con- 
sideration that might be given to good pickpockets and good 
house thieves as irrelevant. ) 

Once we recognize ability in whatever field it-may appear, 
society must treat these abilities democratically. That is to 
say, society should, at least at the outset, equalize opportuni- 
ties for the development of ability. It is meaningless to say 
that a man with a given ability but with no resources for its 
development has an equal opportunity with a man of like 
ability who has in addition all the resources, contacts, and 
associations for its exercise. If the rose is unseen, society and 
not the rose should blush. To equalize the opportunity for 
the development of budding ability I see no way except 
through an elaborate system of subsidization. This means 
that provision for economic security for the common man must 
be supplemented by provision for the training of the ability 
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of the uncommon man. This is now being done in part by pri- 
vate industry, by grants from foundations, and by college and 
university scholarships and fellowships. It might well be sup- 
plemented by state and federal grants-in-aid in the hope that 
no ability be overlooked. 

This may on the face of it seem undemocratic. But I think 
it can be made to square with democracy provided we treat 
all abilities, wherever we find them, and in whatever field they 
appear, alike. In a democratic society the only defense I can 
give for the maintenance of a great library at a great univer- 
sity instead of sharing it with every high school in the state is 
that there are men at the university who have the ability to 
use it. 

We have still to comment on the phrase “highest natural 
level.” How do we measure the meaning of “highest”? 
The term “highest natural level’’ has implications that are 
both biological and psychological. According to Aristotle, 
everything ideal has a natural basis. And everything natural 
has an ideal fulfillment. The end of any natural process is 
found in the maturing of those potentialities latent in the 
growing individual. An acorn has reached its highest natural 
level when, under the most favorable environmental condi- 
tions and by extending itself to the limit, it has become an oak 
in the process of realizing all of its potential powers of 
growth. And by analogy a human being has reached his high- 
est natural ability when he has been able, by the aid of society 
and by an exertion of his own efforts, to achieve intellectual, 
social, and moral maturity. 

May I emphasize again that society, although it can and 
should do much, cannot do it all. The belief that a generous 
scattering of wealth and leisure among a hundred and thirty 
million people will insure the good society is false. There can 
be no social substitutes for individual initiative and effort. 
What can society do? It can (though I fear it won’t), on the 
basis of some such principles as I am suggesting, invent and 
construct the political, social, and economic organizations that 
will be favorable to their operation. But until we get clear 
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as to what those principles are, we are just catering to the 
prolific rather than the good. 

We have now examined two principles of organized society, 
economic security and selective ability. To these I suggest 
a third, namely, cultural unity. This concept is of great value 
at the present time. The war has to a large extent unified the 
nation. But I am thinking, not of an ad hoc unity, but of a 
more enduring cultural unity. The importance of unity grows 
out of the fact that this is the age of the common man. We 
ask, what does he have in common with his fellow man beyond 
the increasing probability of economic security? What ideas, 
what beliefs, what values, what moral principles bind him and 
his fellows together? How far is he prepared to share in that 
quality of mind which we have described as constituting the 
good life? I use the term “cultural unity” to describe a so- 
ciety that is sure of its values. 

Of all the many forces that operate in the interest of cul- 
tural solidarity, education is the only one that I select for 
illustration. It may not be the most important factor, but it 
is certainly the one that is of greatest concern to students who 
are preparing themselves to take their places in society. 

The president of a great university recently said that the 
society of the future will hold no place for anyone who is not 
a skilled laborer, including under “laborer’’ (I hope) all pro- 
fessionally and technically trained men and women. Society 
depends largely, though not exclusively, on colleges and uni- 
versities for the training of its members for the countless spe- 
cialized activities necessary for its effective functioning. I 
think we would all have to admit that education has done its 
best work in the field of professional training. This has been 
so well done that the main problem seems now to concern it- 
self not so much with occupational training as with the deter- 
mination of occupational aptitudes. This problem is being 
met by the rapid development of personnel work. We now 
have specialists whose business it is to specialize in specializa- 
tion. 

Admitting all of this, it seems to me that education, while 
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accepting the tendency toward specialization must supplement 
it with a broader, basic liberal arts training. Mechanical 
skills can never be more than means to ends. In perfecting 
our methods we are in danger of forgetting our aims. All of 
our ingenuity and inventive genius seem to be directed toward 
improving the processes of civilization with no very clear con- 
sideration being given to social values. We are radical as to 
means but conservative as to ends. Said Thomas Hobbes: 
Re spice finem. 

The task of unifying civilization on the basis of the ulti- 
mate values its mechanized techniques are designed to attain 
is a dificult one. Education must bear its share of responsi- 
bility in this effort. What can education do? The problem is 
primarily one for the liberal arts college. The function of the 
liberal arts college, so far as it is a college of liberal arts, is to 
provide basic education. I prefer the term “basic” to “gen- 
eral.” That is to say, the liberal arts college should lay the 
foundation on which subsequent professional and technical 
education is built. Into this basic education should go a com- 
mon knowledge of the structure and processes of society, some 
knowledge of the content, place and methods of science, and 
appreciation of the achievements within the humanities and 
the fine arts, and rigorous discipline in moral philosophy. This 
would supply a common stock of knowledge in which all could 
share alike. It seems to me that in every liberal arts college 
there should be a core curriculum which would embody the 
minimum essentials of basic training and which would be re- 
quired of all students. It is from some such basic subject- 
matter training that students subsequently derive their social 
philosophy. Those who have had a common, unified, basic 
education are more likely to have a common cultural outlook. 

In conclusion let me apply the analysis I have made to 
American democracy. 

We must distinguish between democracy as a form of gov- 
ernment and democracy as a social ideal. In the old days it 
was a rather common practice to take snuff. An old lady who 
indulged in this habit was listening to a sermon in which the 
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minister was preaching against the current evils of the day. 
After denouncing drinking, gambling, and swearing, he began 
on snuff. The old lady nudged her husband and said, “Now 
he has stopped preaching and started meddling.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the founding fathers who wrote 
our Constitution did not think of democracy as a form of gov- 
ernment. The Constitution provides for representative gov- 
ernment. The people were to elect their representatives who 
in turn were to legislate in the interest of the public good. 
The Bill of Rights was appended to the Constitution in order 
to protect minorities. As time has gone by we have moved 
away from representative government and in the direction of 
political democracy. Perhaps I should not meddle, but it 
seems to me that democracy is at its best when it operates as a 
social ideal and not as a form of government. 

Social democracy offers more to the individual and at the 
same time requires more of the individual than any other form 
of cultural organization. It offers freedom, it requires re- 
sponsibility; it offers opportunity, it requires obligation; it 
offers initiative, it requires cooperation and good will. What 
it offers are the gifts of the good society; what it requires are 
the demands of the good life. The good life and the good 
society are thus seen to conform to the dual aspect of social 
democracy. 

Neither the good life nor the good society can be brought to 
perfection where the one is separated from the other. A 
glance at the culture of India should give sufficient evidence 
that excessive preoccupation with the inner life with a corre- 
sponding neglect of external social conditions culminates in 
ineffective spirituality. A glance at totalitarianism gives evi- 
dence that a highly mechanized state results in a dehumanized 
society. Every individual is the center of an interacting ten- 
sion between himself and the society to which he belongs. It 
is in this reciprocal interplay between the good life and the 
good society that one finds the key to happiness. 




































The Postwar Problems of Canadian 
Universities 
By T. H. MATTHEWS 


I CANADA, as in the United States, national defense, the 





training and equipping of men and women for the arts 

of war, is a federal responsibility, whereas education, 
the training of men and women for the arts of peace, is a 
purely provincial matter. There appears to be in this an 
implicit assumption that instruction given in the armed serv- 
ices has no true educational content, but this is far less true 
today than it was when our constitutions were drawn up, and 
army, navy, and air force life seems actually to have stimu- 
lated an increased desire for further education when the fight- 
ing ceases. Moreover, the rehabilitation of men and women 
returning from active service is recognized as a federal re- 
sponsibility and rehabilitation must include education. This 
is already recognized in the generous grants the federal gov- 
ernment of Canada is making to ex-servicemen and women 
who continue their training, so that the colleges and technical 
schools of Canada anticipate a greatly increased enrollment 
in the immediate postwar period and possibly some nice ques- 
tions as to how, within the constitution, the federal govern- 
ment can fully implement its promises. 

For the flood of students we foresee, the colleges, collec- 
tively and individually, are making plans. In the fall of 1942 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of N. A. M. Mackenzie, 
now the president of the University of British Columbia, to 
study our postwar problems. The final report of the com- 
mittee,’ presented and adopted by the conference at meetings 


*The report itself takes up twenty-two pages and is followed by fifteen 
recommendations adopted at the June meetings and nine appendices prepared 
for the committee by individuals or subcommittees. Copies may be obtained 
from the secretary of the conference, A. B. Fennell, the registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
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held last June at McMaster University, has now been pub- 
lished and a description of some parts of this report will, I 
think, give a reasonably good picture of the difficulties and 
the opportunities the Canadian colleges see ahead and of 
what, in a general way, they are planning to do about both. It 
must be emphasized, however, that there are many parts of 
the report (for example, that dealing with graduate studies) 
which are neglected in this summary. 

In October 1941, the Dominion Government of Canada 
passed an order-in-council entitled “The Post-Discharge Re- 
Establishment Order.’’ Concerning this order the report 
says: 


It provides a large number of benefits for ex-servicemen and women 
and is a comprehensive and statesmanlike treatment of a big problem. 
The universities are particularly concerned with one section of the order 
which promises that if a returned man or woman is accepted into a 
regular university course within fifteen months of discharge, the Domin- 
ion Government will pay the full tuition fees and will, in addition, give 
the student a subsistence allowance with extra payments for dependents. 
At present this allowance ranges from $60 a month for a single man to 
$138 a month for a man with a wife and six children. The allow- 
ances are paid only while the student is actually at the college and are 
continued, if needed, for a length of time equal to that spent in the 
armed services by the student. They cease if the student fails. This 
is necessarily a condensed and incomplete statement of the regulations 
which should themselves be read for further details. 

The National Conference of Canadian Universities warmly welcomes 
and commends these generous provisions for returned men and women 
and is determined to do everything possible to make them a reality. 
There are, however, difficulties. The order-in-council deals with one 
side only of a two-sided problem. It will create an unparalleled de- 
mand for university education, but does nothing to ensure the corre- 
sponding supply, and unless the Dominion Government, which must 
assume responsibility for the demobilization and rehabilitation of its 
armed forces, is willing to help the universities in meeting their postwar 
obligations, the order-in-council must fail in its full purpose. The uni- 
versities will do their utmost, but you cannot squeeze a quart into a pint 


pot, nor can professors, however altruistic, teach effectively for twelve 
hours a day. 
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An essential corollary to the Post-Discharge Re-Establishment Order 
is therefore a correspondingly generous contribution by the Dominion 
Government to the universities so that they may provide the educational 
facilities offered in the order to demobilized men and women. Our 
resources are at present stretched to their limits and we cannot meet 
vast new demands without a large measure of external help. 

Sample polls conducted in 1943 by the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health and evidence obtained from other 
sources suggest that when general demobilization comes our 
university populations may be doubled. According to these 
polls the men in the three services showed a predominant in- 
terest in courses in business administration, but actual experi- 
ence with discharged men, and particularly with men who 
have qualified as air crew, would indicate that engineering 
comes easily first. The engineering faculties of Canadian 
universities are at present crowded, for this is undoubtedly an 
engineer’s war. Are we equally certain that it will be followed 
by an engineer’s peace? In advising ex-servicemen and in pro- 
viding educational opportunities for them it will, I think, be 
wise to stress opportunities equally with aptitudes and 
inclinations. 

The women in the services, as might have been expected, 
place the B. A. degree first, and it is encouraging to note that 
with both men and women teaching comes high in the list. 
The report, after tabulating these preferences in some detail, 
expresses the hope that such surveys may be continued and 
extended, and I understand that these hopes are to be fulfilled. 

The problems this postwar inundation will raise are dealt 
with in the report under five headings: (1) physical problems, 
such as buildings, equipment, staff, and their associated finan- 
cial implications; (2) problems of organization, including the 
arrangement of the session, special and refresher courses, and 
student guidance; (3) admission requirements; (4) academic 
credit for active service; and (5) the curriculum. 

Concerning the all-important subject of finance the report 
says in part: 


The fees of a Canadian university student pay about 40 percent of 
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the total cost of his college education, and a large increase in enrollment 
will inexorably raise the net cost of running our universities. Addi- 
tional teaching and administrative staffs, buildings, and equipment must 
be provided, and these will be costly. Realizing this, and knowing that 
it was not the intention of the Dominion Government to benefit re- 
turned men and women at the direct expense of the Canadian universi- 
ties or to promise to these veterans benefits that the universities, with- 
out additional help, cannot provide, the conference has decided to place 
before the governments concerned the difficulties it sees ahead, with the 
single aim of making it possible for the Post-Discharge Re-Establish- 
ment Order to be all that the Dominion Government intended. 

The high rates of wartime taxation have largely dried up the wells 
of private generosity from which our endowments have come in the 
past. A greater liberality in the tax exemptions allowed to corpora- 
tions for educational gifts might help in providing an alternative source, 
but it will clearly not be possible for the universities as a whole to find 
before the war ends the new funds they must have for their postwar 
duties. The conference can see no solution alternative to generous 
assistance from the Dominion and Provincial Governments. . . . The con- 
ference recommends that member universities should continue to con- 
sult with one another, especially within the same region, before em- 
barking upon any major new development or establishing any new 
course or department. Friendly interuniversity planning might pre- 
vent expensive and unnecessary duplication and, by concentrating 
certain activities in individual universities, might add to the general 
strength of these universities as a whole. Thus it is possible that Rus- 
sian may be an important university subject after the war. If seven 
colleges attempt to establish chairs of Russian language and literature 
and of Russian history, we shall probably have seven weak departments. 
If, however, it was agreed that all work in Russian beyond the ele- 
mentary stage should be given at X university, Canada might have one 
Russian school of which she could be proud. The same considerations 
might lead to a centralizing of aeronautical engineering and of other 
subjects in which Canadian universities have hitherto not specialized. 
The conference believes that this subject might usefully be discussed 
further at meetings of the regional sections established by the new Con- 
stitution of the National Conference of Canadian Universities. 


The report expresses anxiety over the problem of finding 
instructors for all the postwar classes and devotes a separate 
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appendix to this question. It is less worried over the problem 
of what to do with an enlarged staff when registration shrinks 
again to normal. Concerning the former problem the report 
says: 


Because we are at present understaffed and are employing a number 
of overage instructors who will generally wish to retire when the war 
is over, the percentage increase in staff needed to meet our immediate 
postwar obligations will actually be greater than the percentage increase 
in the student population. Moreover this urgent demand for university 
instructors will be in competition with equally urgent demands from 
adult education committees, technical schools, and possibly junior col- 
leges, and the services themselves will require hundreds of men and 
women for the predemobilization courses they are planning to set up. 

The conference believes that something should at least be attempted 
to cut down wasteful competition between universities, to encourage a 
cooperative search for likely men, and a pooling of information and 
advice. To achieve this effectively some further developments in the 
functions of the conference may be desirable. 


At the end of this section the second problem is briefly 
dealt with: 


Finally, there is the question of security of tenure. Shall we be able 
to recruit a large staff unless we offer them some chance of permanent 
positions? If we promise them this, what shall we do with them when 
the ex-service students graduate and our numbers drop back to normal? 

The conference does not consider that this will generally be a serious 
question. We can offer to the few fully qualified men and women 
available at least the degree of security we offered before the war. To 
those not fully qualified we can offer an opportunity, with the assurance 
that there will be a wide choice of attractive positions for those who 
prove their worth. The real difficulty will be the immediate postwar 
supply and not the hypothetical surplus some years later. 


Although a few Canadian universities have for some years 
offered summer courses, the general scheme of organization 
of the session has been that of two terms extending together 
from the end of September to early May and a long summer 
vacation. The conference realizes that, although this may, in 
normal times, be the ideal arrangement, it will not meet the 
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legitimate demands of men and women who have earned the 
right to special treatment. According to the report: 


When demobilized men and women come to our doors our endeavour 
will naturally be to introduce or re-introduce them into university life 
and work as effectively and as expeditiously as possible. A qualified 
veteran who leaves his service in December should certainly not be 
asked to wait until the following October before we allow him to reg- 
ister; nor should a man demobilized in September but lacking some 
small part of the essential qualifications for entering a professional 
course, be asked to spend a full year in making good this minor de- 
ficiency. Such delays would be both inefficient and irksome. To avoid 
them our present rigid annual cycle must be broken and made more 
flexible. Our front doors must be opened more than once a year and 
we must be ready to offer special short courses fitting men and women 
to join smoothly into the general current of university studies. 


After discussing alternative schemes of achieving this goal, 
the report recommends that colleges should not institute any 
drastic reorganization to meet a temporary emergency unless 
they are convinced that the new scheme should be continued 
into more normal times. It is suggested, rather, that individ- 
ual colleges should consider the minimum number of changes 
required to admit students in January and at the beginning of 
any summer terms they may propose to set up. This policy 
has been followed by at least one university which is admitting 
returned men and women, and particularly trained air crew 
released from the Royal Canadian Air Force in January 1945. 
It has been found that by starting again a very limited num- 
ber of courses that normally run from September to May, by 
adding a few courses to the regular summer term which has 
been running as a part of the wartime acceleration program, 
and steering men into suitable half-courses that begin in Jan- 
uary, the demands of most of the applicants can be adequately 
met. This scheme will limit somewhat the options open to 
these new students, but it will save them a full year, and that 
is, to many of them, all-important. A fair proportion of the 
men, especially in engineering, already had one or two years 
at college with not altogether successful records. These men 
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are being advised to repeat the second half of the year they 
left as a refresher course, and so strengthen their chances of 
gaining the full benefits of the rehabilitation order, for the 
government grants cease if the student fails. 

The report suggests generally that the less acceleration the 
better, yet “while Canadian universities will want to offer 
their returned men and women students a course of at least 
prewar quality rather than a rapid scramble for a degree, it 
will be necessary to take some account of the students’ natural 
desire to complete their qualifications for self-supporting em- 
ployment as quickly as possible. The resulting compromise 
may be expected to entail the setting up of special summer 
courses for veterans and a greater recognition of regular 
summer-course work as a part of the requirements for a de- 
gree.’ In connection with these summer courses the confer- 
ence recommends regional cooperation in planning “‘so that 
our colleges may be individually as active and collectively as 
effective as our means permit.” 

I will omit any details of the proposed admission require- 
ments for returned men and women since these are a pecul- 
iarly Canadian problem. It is, however, interesting to note 
that the members of the conference have all agreed upon a 
common policy, which naturally assumes a certain margin of 
discretion for individual colleges. The conference also recom- 
mends that there should be no blanket credit for overseas 
service. To offer veterans “an article of lower quality on 
easy terms would not be a kindness and would tend to cheapen 
the value of university degrees as a whole.” 

Though this article is already, like Hamlet “too full of quo- 
tations,” I am ending with yet two more. The first deals with 
the curriculum for veterans, the second with the future of the 
National Conference of Canadian Universities. I hope they 
will interest American readers who are, like ourselves, trying 
to look into the future and plan accordingly. 


Whether returned men should be taught in separate classes is a 
matter of dispute. The proponents of segregation believe that the 
technique of instructing more mature students should differ from that 
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which is most appropriate to younger boys straight from school. They 
argue further that the initial rustiness of the returned man will put 
him at a disadvantage which may be unduly discouraging. This is the 
point of view adopted by Yale University which plans to put its re- 
turned men into classes entirely by themselves. 

Those who advocate the melting pot, on the other hand, stress the 
importance of restoring to the returned man as soon as possible the 
feeling that he “fits in” and that he is regarded as a normal citizen in 
the postwar world. They see a danger in a separate class of “returned 
men” who might, to some extent, feel that they were a race apart and 
that their interests were special ones conflicting in some measure with 
those of other undergraduates. 

In certain subjects such as economics, sociology, and political theory, 
where the war experiences of the veterans will be germane to the mat- 
ters discussed, and where the group-discussion method with which many 
of them will be familiar is particularly applicable, some degree of segre- 
gation may prove effective, but this would not, in general, apply to the 
exact sciences. Possibly a mixture of the two methods will be found 
most efficacious with complete separation in the refresher courses and in 
most of the elementary classes and a thorough intermingling in ad- 
vanced work. 

It is generally thought that returned men will be particularly inter- 
ested in the social significance of their studies and will want to be con- 
vinced of the real value to themselves of the work they undertake. 
This should be taken into account in planning their courses. One in- 
teresting suggestion that has been made is that we should offer for 
their benefit a course on “Canadian Affairs Since 1939”. so that they 
may be mentally acclimatized and not feel out of touch with Canadian 


life. 


During the war the National Conference of Canadian Universities 
has, as a matter of necessity, assumed new functions. In negotiations 
with the Dominion Government it has been the common voice of its 
members, and decisions recommended by the conference have been gen- 
erally approved and adopted by the several colleges. This report 
recommends that in several matters the conference should again act as 
the representative or agent of its members in dealings with the govern- 
ment, and that on other questions it should decide upon a common policy 
for its members. Moreover we assume that resolutions of the confer- 
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ence will again be implemented by the separate universities. In this 
way the conference has developed naturally some legislative and execu- 
tive functions and must continue to use them, although constitutionally 
they do not exist. 

When war came there was an imperative need for some single body 
to represent the views of the universities as a whole, and the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities was the natural, as well as the 
only, choice. Unanimity of opinion and a common voice concerning 
some of our postwar problems will be equally necessary if we are effec- 
tively to achieve our joint and individual purposes. 

The committee that prepared this report was not asked to determine 
the functions of the conference and certainly did not set out to do so, 
yet this important question frequently obtruded itself. The confer- 
ence is convinced that in the near future further collective duties must 
fall upon it, and that the best method of performing these duties ought 
to be worked out. The conference has therefore decided that this 
matter should be referred to the executive committee. 
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The Council at Work 





the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Te Council at Work is a brief summary of 








The Executive Committee of the Council met at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, New York, on October 31, 1944, 
following a two-day session of the Problems and Policies 
Committee. 

MEMBERSHIP 
The Executive Committee on October 31 sored the fol- 
lowing new members: 
Constituent: 
American Federation of Teachers 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Associate: 
California Association of Independent Secondary Schools 
National Council of Professional Industrial Engineers 
Institutional: 


American School Publishing Corporation, New York City 
Aurora College, Aurora, Illinois 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia 
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Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
* Davenport (lowa) Public Schools 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 
Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy, Massachusetts 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
* International Business Machines Corporation, Endicott, New York 
Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia 
* Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, California 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College, New Mexico 
1 Rochester (New York) Board of Education 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, New Hampshire 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, California 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
2 South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, South Dakota 
New York State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
New York State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
New York State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York 
Wisconsin State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington 
1 Worcester (Massachusetts) School Department 
2 Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas 


With these additions the membership of the Council, as of 
October 31, 1944, is as follows: 


* Subscribing member. 
? Renewal. 
* Industrial member. 
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New GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the 


Council since the publication of the October issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BoarD: 


$8,000 for implementing the work of the Cooperative Study of 
Public School Finance under the chairmanship of John 
K. Norton. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS: 


$14,000 for the use of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education in the advancement of the study of intergroup 
relations in teacher education. 

$7,200 for study in selected school systems on intergroup rela- 
tions. 


House Ho.tpover CoMMITTEE OF THE HAWAIIAN LEGISLATURE: 
$7,500 for a curriculum survey of the Hawaiian schools. 
CANADIAN COUNCIL OF EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP: 


$1,500 for a joint program of international educational relations 
between Canada and the United States. 


INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION: 


$1,815 reimbursement of funds used in completion of the film- 
strip project. 


CoorRDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 


$731.40 for publication of a Brazilian-Portuguese Word Book, 
prepared for the Committee on Modern Languages. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Paul R. Anderson, on leave from the deanship of Lawrence 
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College, joined the Council staff in November as a special 
assistant On war projects. 

Edgar M. Draper, professor of education at the University 
of Washington, is now in Hawaii conducting a curriculum 
survey of Hawaiian schools for the Council. 

Ben D. Wood, director of the Cooperative Test Service, 
has asked the Council to accept his resignation in order to 
give full time to his duties at Columbia University. 

Hilda Taba of the University of Chicago has been named 
director of a survey of intergroup relations programs in 
selected school systems. 

Dorothy Leemon McGrath, editor of Council publications, 
resigned on December 31. She and her husband, Earl J. 
McGrath, will make their home in Buffalo, New York. Dr. 
McGrath is dean of administration at the University of 
Buffalo. 

Mary Irwin, formerly of the University of Chicago Press, 
became editor of Council publications on January 1, 1945. 





CONFERENCE OF CONSTITUENT MEMBERS 


Plans are being made for a conference of delegates and 
secretaries of the constituent members of the Council. The 
meeting will probably be held in Washington on March 
8-9, 1945. The two major topics selected for consideration 
are federal, state, and local relations in education and con- 
scription. A statement on the first topic, prepared jointly 
by the Problems and Policies Committee of the Council and 
the Educational Policies Commission, will be distributed in 
advance of the conference. A similar session brought to- 
gether about 100 representatives of constituent organizations 


on May 4-5, 1944. 


CONTINUATION OF GUIDE 


Arrangements are being made for the continuation after 
January 1, 1945, of the Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Services, compiled under the 
direction of George P. Tuttle. Two large sections have 
already been sent to subscribers and a third section will be 
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ready in January. More than 15,000 orders have been 
received. 

The subscription fee for the year 1945 will be $3.00 per 
set. This will provide additional evaluations of correspond- 
ence courses and service schools. In addition, arrangements 
are being made for description and recommendations on the 
postwar courses of the Army. 

The fee for all materials prepared through December 31, 
1945, will be $5.00. Orders should be sent to 363 Admin- 
istration Building, Urbana, Illinois. 


INFORMATION ON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


As announced in the October issue, the Council is com- 
pleting a reprinting of the 1940 edition of American Univer- 
sities and Colleges. Most of the edition of 12,000 copies 
will go to the Army and Navy for educational guidance of 
servicemen and women. 

After conferences with representatives of the armed forces, 
the Council has agreed to bring together supplementary 
current data on the matters of most concern to servicemen 
and women. The material, which will cover all colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional schools listed by the United States 
Office of Education, will be published in summary form. 
Forms for collecting data will be mailed late in January. 

The new data will be edited by Carter V. Good of the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Stupy oF Pusiic ScHooL EXPENDITURES 


The Council has just issued a limited mimeographed edition 
of the full data collected by the Cooperative Study of School 
Expenditure. The two volumes are, 4n Inventory of Public 
School Expenditures in the United States, by John K. Norton 
and Eugene S. Lawler, assisted by Cecil L. Rice and Cecil E. 
Spearman. Charts on each state indicate the distribution of 
classroom units according to levels of expenditure. These 
research data will be especially useful to advanced students 
of education. The price is $3.00 per set. 

An additional grant to the committee will be used to im- 
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plement the study. A popular interpretation of the data is 
now being prepared by Dr. Norton and Dr. Lawler and will 
be published in 1945. 


FILMSTRIP DISTRIBUTION 


Last year the Council, with the assistance of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, produced a number 
of filmstrips on various aspects of life in our country. These 
filmstrips, with accompanying teaching scripts in Spanish and 
Portuguese, have been sent to all our sister republics to the 
south to further, through knowledge and understanding, the 
good neighbor policy. 

On the recommendation of the committee who advised on 
the production of the filmstrips, Sidney B. Hall, chairman, the 
Council has now arranged to release thirty-three of the film- 
strips in the United States. The titles are: Panorama of the 
United States, Northeastern Region of the United States, 
Southeastern Region of the United States, Southwestern 
Region of the United States, Far Western Region of the 
United States, Northwestern Region of the United States, 
Middle States Region of the United States, Forests of the 
United States, Forest Ranger, Rural Youth Groups, Day on 
the Farm, Small Town, Suburban Family, Urban Clinic, 
Rural Public Health, Registered Nurse, One Teacher School, 
Centralized School, Parochial School, Visit to Washington, 
City within a City, Clearing the Slums, National Parks of 
the United States, Indians of the Southwest, Nutrition, Har- 
nessing the Rivers, Rural Electrification, Soil Conservation, 
Irrigation, Civilian Conservation Corps, Coal Miners, Rail- 
road Transportation, Railroad Family. 

Prints are now available for purchase from the Council, 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The com- 
plete set of filmstrips sells for $45.00; any seven subjects for 
$10.00; single filmstrips for $1.50 each. Prices include two 
copies of the English scripts which have been prepared to 
accompany each of the filmstrips. A limited number of 
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Spanish scripts, useful in language classes, are available at 
10¢ a copy. Preview prints are available on request. 


New PuBLICATIONS 


Since October the Council has issued several new publica- 
tions: 

The College and Teacher Education by W. Earl Arm- 
strong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E. Davis for the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. This 300-page book reports 
the “thinking, acting, and doing of twenty institutions asso- 
ciated in the nation-wide cooperative study of teacher educa- 
tion.” $2.50 a copy. 

Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials. 
Report of the Committee on the Study of Teaching Mate- 
rials on Inter-American Subjects, Arthur P. Whitaker, chair- 
man; Howard E. Wilson, director. A 500-page analysis of 
the treatment of Latin America in 16 curricular fields. $3.00 
a copy, cloth; $2.50 a copy, paper. 

Motion Pictures for Postwar Education by Mark A. May. 
A 23-page statement of the role of motion pictures in gen- 
eral education. 20¢ a copy, paper. 

A Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools by Helen 
Hardt Seaton. This 40-page pamphlet includes a set of basic 
recommendations for development of audio-visual programs. 
40c a copy, paper. 

The Council has recently issued a complete covalienges of pub- 
lications which is available on request. 





